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"TVE NEVER USED TIRES THAT 
CLEAN AND PULL LIKE FIRESTONES!" 


say$ + 
N. W. Arrington, 
Twin Falls, 


Idaho. 


**Magic Valley” in Southern Idaho’s Twin Falls County 
is famous for producing big yields of vegetables and 
grains. The Arrington Produce Company farms 300 
acres of rich loam, and N. W. Arrington and his two 
sons, Ken and Don, buy nothing but Firestones. 


“*We’ve been on Firestones for 20 years,”’ Mr. Arrington 
emphasizes. ““They really wear and clean out in wet 
going. When we need extra traction to pull 7-ton loads 
out of the fields, Firestones deliver it. We’ve tried other 
tires, but none can match Firestones! Orlo Iliff, my 
Firestone dealer in Twin Falls, takes good care of us, 
too,” Mr. Arrington declares. ‘“‘We always get fast 
deliveries and prompt in-the-field service.” 


TOP PERFORMERS 
ON AMERICA’S FARMS 
for trucks 
for passenger cars 


NOW WITH 
FIRESTONE RUBBER-X 


SUPER ALL TRACTION * *enmmsnenenonmnenns omens ~=DELUXE CHAMPION * 


*T.M. 


National Farm-City Week 
November 21-27 
“When our nation’s neighbors get together.” 


Firestone Rubber-X treads last longer on the road or 
in the field. They deliver full-power traction longer in 
all field conditions. The sidewalls are designed and built 
with a new special sidewall rubber to give longer service 
life and prevent cracking and premature aging. And 
Firestone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord lets the new 
Firestone All Traction Champion* withstand 35 per- 
cent more impact! They’re stronger than any other farm 
tire made. 


Ask about the new Firestone All Traction Champion 
at your Firestone Dealer or Store. Remember, Fire 
stone’s Free Loaner Service lets you use new Firestone 
tires while your old ones are retreaded or repaired. 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Enjoy The Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. 
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Sixty-five years of intensive research by the Waldo Rohnert 
Company has resulted in seeds of virility for healthy, profit- 


Speciali sts able crops. Recognized leaders in the vegetable seed field, the 


Waldo Rohnert Company has an enviable record of pioneer- 
o - ing. The Waldo Rohnert Company, for example, introduced 
in Fine the leading Great Lakes Lettuce Variety, R-200. 
g y 


Great Lakes R-200 has exceptional uniformity of size and 


Vezgetahie Seeds shape with an extreme range of adaptability plus outstanding 


qualities for shipping and carrying. 
a The Waldo Rohnert Company is the recognized specialist 
Since 1893 in fine vegetable seeds. These seeds are unsurpassed because 


they are products of this specialization. 


Available only through authorized distributors and their dealers 
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Cover photograph, by J. C. Allen and Son, 
is of the “iceberg” type of lettuce which 
accounts for about 95% of total U. S. lettuce 
production. 
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Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. Whether 
large or small, — them with a four-cent stamp 
for early rep ly uestions Editor, AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE ekowe , Willoughby, Ohio. 


DANDELION SEED 

Where can | buy dandelion seed?—Massachu- 
setts. 

From Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Joseph Harris Co., Rochester 11, 
N. Y.; W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 
32, Pa.; Northrup, King & Co., Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn. 


VEGETABLE WASHERS 

Would you please give us the names of one or 
two manufacturers vegetable washing equip- 
ment.—Minnesota. 

See page 51 of the July Buyer’s Guide 
issue which lists seven manufacturers of 
vegetable and root washers. 


ROADSIDE STAND BLUEPRINTS 

Do you have plans for a fruit and vegetable 
roadside display stand? If so, how may | obtain 
them?—Washington. 

We are sending blueprints of our road- 
side market and our invoice for $2.00. 


TRELLIS TOMATOES 

Could you send me some information on trellis 
tomatoes? | would like to try this system.— 
New Jersey. 

We are happy to forward tear sheets 
of the article, Trellis Tomatoes, by Robert 
E. Young, which appeared in our special 
tomato issue, March, 1957. 


LATE CABBAGE VARIETIES 

I have been growing Late Flat Dutch cabbage 
but the grocers say it is too fiat and too white, 
and the restaurant and slaw men say it is too 
soft to grind well. Can you recommend a late 
cabbage variety for my area that doesn't have 
these faults?—North Carolina. 

Oakview Ballhead or Wisconsin Hol- 
lander are recommended for a late crop in 
your state, according to Albert A. Banady- 
ga, extension horticultural specialist at 
North Carolina State College. 


SWEETENING SPRAY 

Sometime ago you published an article on 
muskmelons which gave directions for mixing a 
sweetening spray. I've misplaced the article ana 
wonder if you could give me the information 
again—Wisconsin. 

Add 4 pounds magnesium sulfate (epsom 
salts) and 2 pounds borax per 100 gallons 
of water. Spraying begins as soon as m: “5 
ons are thumb-size, and four or five app 
cations are made. (Why Tom McGinnis is 
Successful, AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
January, 1955.) 


VIBRA-SEEDER WANTED 

Where can | purchase a Vibra-Seeder?—New 
York. 

From Geo. J. Ball, Inc., West Chicavo, 
Ill., or Vaughan’s Seed Co., 601 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


SCAB RESISTANT CUCUMBER 


Do you know of a slicing cucumber that is 
scab resistant? If so, where can | obtain seed?— 
Nova Scotia. 


Try Highmoor. Seed is sold by Law- 
rence Robinson & Sons, Modesto, Calif. 


HYDROPONIC GROWING 


Is there a bulletin on growing hydroponic veq- 
etables?—North Carolina. 


The Agricultural Publications, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif., lias 
Bul. No. C 347 entitled The Water-Culture 
Method for Growing Plants without Soil. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


FUNGICIDES 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS 


There’s a superior TC 
product to correct most 
nutritional deficiencies 
and TRI-BASIC COPPER 
SULFATE to prevent and 
control certain persistent 
fungus diseases. 


NU-IRON 
(Nutritional Iron) 


Pie Mum elie mei liliile, 


Al me Our elem cela) 
| 10% as metallic—applied to foliage 


OM eM Colmes lee alll ae cole |e 
S o Sas 
 ficiencies. 


NU-Z 
(Nutritional Zine) 
Nu-Z contains 52% metallic zinc... 
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_in spray or dust form . . : Stimulates 
plant growth and corrects zinc de- 
ficiencies. 


ES-MIN-EL 
WE WILL CUSTOM 
MIX MINERAL 
MIXTURES TO 
YOUR OWN 

| SPECIFICATIONS 

IN LARGE OR 
SMALL QUANTITIES 


For Information on These 
Nutritional Products, Write, 
Wire or Phone Us. 


>\ BASIC /< 


available. . 
and Copper. 


CONTROL FUNGUS DISEASES 


MAN NE; 
> 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungicide containing not less 


TRI- than 53% metallic copper. . . . For spraying or dusting truck 


Ute Male Mage) ee oll a ah Ulises) 
fungus diseases. Prevent fungus diseases through applica- 
tion of Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate before fungus attacks. 


COP-O-ZINK (A Neutral Copper-Zinc Fungicide) 


ol Mel ot Moulic Molo eu lala] lepmesii-taih 7 eeys 
potatoes. Also on many vegetable crops. Cop-O-Zink is 
excellent for correcting Copper and Zinc deficiencies and 
for stimulating plant growth. Contains 48% Copper and 
4% Tinc. Applied to foliage in spray or dust form. 


NU-MANESE 
(Manganous Oxide) 


MA ah Molar 


manganese product for correcting 
manganese deficiencies due to low 
manganese content of the soil... 
pve) lite MM ley elms IM el ge 


NU-M 
(Nutritional Manganese) 


PM emote lol te Maell ell ale! 
oe eM CoM Moll Micelle le 
rect application in spray or dust 
form... To correct manganese de- 
ficiencies and to stimulate healthier 
plant growth. 


The ESsential MiNeral Elements . . . Contains Man- 
ganese, Copper, Iron, Zinc, Boron and Magnesium, all 
essential to healthy, productive soil. Fruits and vege- 
tables rich in vitamins cannot grow in soil poor in 
Reel Mel Me) ooo em Sl Sole aol 
dust form for-direct application to the plants is also 
. . Contains nutritional manganese, Zinc 


TENNESSEE 


na 
! 


ZM© DUST MIXTURES 


Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-lron, 
Nu-M and Tri-Basic Copper 
Sulfate are especially suited 
for use in preparing nutri- 
tional and fungicidal spray 
and dust mixtures. 


ee ee 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
rout Soil. 
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A superior slicing 
cucumber...improved 
through 

NIH Pee 


Marketer, a favorite variety of slicing cucumber. Its 
choice seed grown by Robinson. 


For a rich yield of top choice Marketer slicing cu- 
cumbers, plant Robinson specialist breeder stock, 
especially bred to meet the specific requirements of 
the grower who wants top earnings from his crops. 
Its vigorous growth, healthy green color and uniform 
size make it a favorite everywhere. 


The concern for grower’s profits has made Robinson 
America’s first name in quality vineseeds. Nearly a 
century of vineseed specialization helps assure you 
clean, healthy seed bred for maximum vigor, yield 
and quality. Look to Robinson’s 250 specialized vine- 
seed strains for your most profitable crops. 


Ask your dealer about Robinson specialized vineseed. 


Available through authorized 
distributors and their dealers. 
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MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 












LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 





— 


Greenhouse in Alaska 
Dear Editor: 

We enjoy your publication and find it 
most useful. The current interest jn 
plastic and its ever-increasing use on the 
farm prompts me to send you a snapshot 
of one of our plastic greenhouses, the ‘irst 
one, as a matter of fact, built even be/ore 
we brought in a bulldozer to clear our 
homestead garden in 1950. The struc‘ure 
is 24 x 48 feet, built of farm-sawed |ocal 
spruce and covered by the Celanese ‘or- 
poration of America’s Vimlite, a plastic 
with a strong wire netting. 

We raised tomatoes and cucumbers for 
the local market and in 1951 averaged 9 
pounds of tomatoes per plant and almost 
10 of cucumbers, with no disease and only 
an occasional burnt leaf due to proximity 
of wall. The house still has its original 
cover and has withstood Alaska’s severe 
winter snowloads. In growing season, 
additional heat was necessary. 





We found Vimlite much superior to 
glass and, no doubt, the new, more trans- 


lucent plastics are even better. In verti- 
cal application we feel Vimlite has a 
life of probably close to 15 or more years. 
The roof of the house has gone through its 
eighth winter and will probably last an- 
other. 


Homer, Alaska Roxolana E. Pomeroy 


Too Many Onions 


Dear Editor: 

We were very interested in your article 
on Indiana in the July issue, but wonder 
if the tonnage of onions per 100 acres is 
correct. If it is, we would like to know 
if there is any land available in that 


vicinity. 
Vineland, N. J. Edwin C. Bergamo 
Arthur Smanio‘to 
We erred. The 100-acre onion field pio- 
duced 100,000 bushels not tons. Our tharks 
to Readers Bergamo and Smaniotto cand 
other sharp-eyed onion growers who calicd 
this to our attention—Ed. 


Burbank’s Wonder-berry 


Dear Editor: 

For several years we have been trying 
to obtain seeds of Burbank’s Wonder-berry 
or Sun-berry in connection with experi- 
mental work underway here with Solanim. 
Some seed dealers offer Garden Huck!e- 
berry but this is not the same as Burban‘’s 
strain. We thought that perhaps some of 
your readers still grew the Wonder-berry 
and might be willing to send us a few secs. 
Bloomington, Ind. Charles B. Heiser, Jr. 
Indiana University 
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DESERT Red4s 
IN GREEN 


Arizona lettuce from reclaimed 
wasteland brings in the dollars 


ORE than 6500 acres of dun- 
4¥% colored barren desert land at 
Willcox, Ariz., just east of Tucson, 
were green this summer with lettuce 
that brought in green folding money 
to growers who pioneered in this 
newest development. 

Opening of this lettuce-production 
area this year marked another step 
in the state’s bid for eastern markets. 
A total of 1227 carloads and 505 
truckloads of lettuce was shipped 
from Willcox this past spring. 

Other production areas include 
Sait River Valley, which planted 
17,000 acres of lettuce, shipped 8700 
carloads by rail and 4050 by truck, 
with production at an end by May 10. 
These figures include the districts of 
Theba and Harquahala. 

In the past the close of the Salt 
River Valley season terminated the 
lettuce deal in Arizona until the fol- 
lowing fall. Not this year. Aguila, 
78 miles northwest of Phoenix, har- 
vested 4400 acres of lettuce. In early 
May the daily total shipment aver- 
aged 120 carloads. The season ended 
Memorial Day, followed by the peak 
of the Willcox harvest through June. 

In direct competition with Cali- 
fornia’s Salinas and Imperial Valley 
districts, these areas are a day closer 
to eastern terminal markets. Lettuce 
is grown on varying elevations, thus 
staggering the season from seven to 
10 or more months. 


Water From Wells 


Water has made it possible to con- 
vert this barren wasteland to lush 
agricultural country. Most of the 
irrigation water comes from wells, 
which are drilled as deep as 1200 feet, 
although in many cases wells from 
120 to 150 feet produce water. The 
Painted Rock Dam, being built across 
the Gila River, will aid in irrigating. 

Two former cattlemen, Jim Blas- 
dell, of Gold Badge Farms, and Bill 
Hubbard, of William H. Hubbard 
Co., took the initiative in the Willcox 
enterprise. They helped to organize 
the Cochise Lettuce Growers, each 
grower-member of which harvests, 
packs, and ships under his own label. 

Three Willcox growers have a total 
of 280 acres. More than half of the 
19 firms in the spring-summer deal 
primarily were Salinas growers. Ac- 
cording to reports, lettuce seed was 
planted in this area after April 15; 
it takes 60 to 70 days to reach ma- 
turity there —II’m. Rutledge, III 
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‘‘Transite Irrigation Pipe starts 
saving you money right at 


installation... 


cn-oeor er 


99 


Says John Turbeville, 
Johns-Manville irrigation specialist 


‘‘Savings continue year after year 


as Transite® keeps power costs low 


... prevents wasteful leakage!”’ 


"Transite’s remarkably smooth interior explains its economy. 
For this smoothness permits far greater water-carrying capac- 
ity ... an advantage that pays off at installation and for the 
long life of the system. 


Transite’s greater water-carrying capacity lets many farm- 
ers use pipe of smaller diameter than otherwise, reducing sub- 
stantially the initial cost of the system. Other savings stem 
from Transite’s long lengths, ease and simplicity of handling, 
and the quickly assembled Ring-Tite® Coupling. In operation 
Transite’s smoothness keeps pumping costs low. There’s no 
needless waste of power forcing water through corroded or 
rough pipe interior. Instead, water flows easily through the 
smooth Transite interior. Transite maintains this fuel-sav ing 
advantage, since it is immune to tuberculation—a form of in- 
terior corrosion that retards water flow by reducing pipe 
diameter. 


Ask for your free copy of new Transite Irrigation Pipe 
brochure; use the coupon below. Mail it now! “There’s no 
obligation of course. 


Transite’s Ring- Tite Coupling is your best pro- 
tection against leakage. Cutaway shows how 
rubber rings are locked in grooves to assure a 
lasting w atertight seal. 


iv MANVILLE 


Qj B) JOHNS-MANVILLE 3/¥j 


PRODUCTS 


Johns-Manville, 

Box 14AV, 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me a free copy Address 

of TR-85, 8-page Town R.ED. 
illustrated brochure 

on Transite Irrigation OO, 
Pipe 





ORDER YOUR 1959 FIELD BOXES 


See Your Nearest Supplier For 


STANDARD NAILED PICKING BOXES 


Engineered With These Features 


@ MECHANICAL HANDLING @ PALLETIZATION 
@® WITHSTAND MOISTURE @ LONG LIFE SPAN 


THE WOODEN BOX INSTITUTE 
55 New Montgomery St. ° San Francisco 5, Calif. 


World Standard 


on 
Onion and Potato 


GRADERS 


ALSO MANUFACTURING THE 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


KING-WYSE GRADERS 


POTATO GRADER ELEVATORS, PICKING 
HAS OVER | Packing Tables Brushers 
15* Packers 
Onion Graders Potato De Sprouters IT 
types of produce. 


TABLES AND AUTOMATIC WEIGHERS 
ita” «6a 
amee 
BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


The Boggs Complete Line 
BOGGS 
GRADING Seed Treaters Brushers 
gute # Cuien Genders bow tas ss LETTER 
PHONE KE 4-3111 15 MAIN STREET, ATLANTA, N.Y. 


MACHINES | Truck Loaders 


ALCNE IN 
SERVICE 
HERE AND 


BOGGS Potato Graders Potato & Onion 
Conveyors Automatic Weighers D 0 E S 
ABROAD Special purpose machinery for handling all 


Good News for 


SPINACH 
GROWERS 


Entomologist finds effective 
control for seed corn maggot 


ZARK spinach growers can 
breathe a little more easily as 
a result of the work by Dr. R. R, 
Walton, Oklahoma State University 
entomologist. ’ 
The seed corn maggot is a major 
pest of spinach and only in recent 
years has it been observed as a foliage 
feeder. ; 
A moderate infestation results ina 
100% loss for canning use. Normal 
spraying will not control the insect 
because of the leaf clusters of the 
plant which prevent the sprays from 
penetrating. Walton’s solution is the 
application of insecticides in granular 
or dust form. 


OOTP Ey 


> 





Four stages in life cycle of seed corn maggot. 
Replica of larvae or maggot that feeds on spin- 
ach foliage is shown at the top; adult of fiy, 
center; egg, top right; and segmented pupa, 
lower right. 


Malathion, parathion, and _hep- 
tachlor applied in granules in a 
12-inch band centered over the row 
by means of a sieve-type hand appli- 
cator gave complete control at rates 
of 1 to 1.5 pounds per acre in sta- 
tion tests. The residue data on para- 
thion and heptachlor granules indi- 
cated that excessive residues would 
not result from treatment made one 
week before harvest. 

Phosdrin, a new organic phosphate 
material, was 90% effective at 
pound per acre applied as a dust by < 
rotary hand duster. The short life of 
phosdrin makes it particularly suit- 
able for use on vegetable crops with" 
a few days of harvest. It appears ' 
act systemically. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missouri 
are known to produce some of ti 
highest quality spinach in the world. 
A good share of the crop goes to tlie 
Ozark Canners Association.—<A biic 
B. Lemert, Oklahoma State Univer 
sity. 
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YOLO WONDER B PEPPER Because it bears without let-up, for continuous harvest, this improved 
strain produces heavier yields of No. 1 fruit than regular Yolo Wonder. 
PRODUCES HEAVIER YIELDS. Upright plants provide denser foliage cover for pendently borne fruits, 
and are resistant to Tobacco Mosaic. Fruit is predominantly 4-lobed, 
BETTER FRUITS thick-walled and blocky. Stock up now for the coming season. 
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Tailor-made for you by FERRY += = * MORSE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. @ Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 
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TALL UTAH 52-70 CELERY This Ferry-Morse development is taller than other Utah strains, and just 

1 hep- as compact. Vigorous 28” to 30” plants with tightly shingled, cylindrical 

in a MEETS BUYER heads produce thick, rounded stems 9” to 11” long to joint. Rib count 

he row is high. Color is rich, medium green with waxy sheen. Quality is 

1 appli- PREFERENCES BEST excellent—crisp and fleshy. Be sure to fill your requirements early. 
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F-M MOSAIC TESTED Ferry-Morse Great Lakes Lettuce Seed that tests 99.99, Mosaic-free can 
give you up to 25% higher yields than ordinary seed, because it practi- 

LETTUCE FOR HEALTHIER, cally eliminates primary (seed-borne) infection. Order Mosaic Tested 
seed in the Ferry-Morse strain best suited to your needs— Great Lakes 

HIGHER-YIELDING CROPS Regular, Great Lakes 366, or Great Lakes Wes Pak Lettuce. 
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Tailor-made for you by FERRY += = * MORSE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 








MEDIUM E BROCCOLI Specially developed for Western growing conditions, this green sprouting 
broccoli produces compact central heads with long, succulent shoots 
PROVED BEST FOR that are easily divided and cleaned. For other growing areas, Ferry- 
Morse has tailor-made broccoli strains that match the quality and vigor 
BUNCHING AND FREEZING of Morse’s Medium E in the West. Check your needs and order now. 
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Is 


Fabulous increase in lettuce production in last decade 
has skyrocketed this crop into first place— 
ahead of tomatoes and sweetcorn 


TTUCE is King—the dynamic 

leader among fresh vegetables. 
It accounts for 16% of the acreage 
and 20% of the farm value among 
the 24 major fresh vegetables in the 
United States. 

Diet-conscious Americans have 
raised the per capita consumption of 
this low-calorie, nutritious salad 45% 
since before World War II. Some 
will say that lettuce is more table 
decoration than food, pointing to the 
many salads that are eaten only “down 
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to the lettuce.”” Regardless of reason, 
the average American now accounts 
for the disappearance of 19 pounds of 
lettuce annually. 

Lettuce is big business! Growers 
received $143,985,000 in 1957 for 
lettuce produced on 233,310 acres. 

There is no longer a lettuce “sea- 
son” in the United States. Eastern- 
grown lettuce, mainly from New 
York, New Jersey, and Michigan, is 
on local markets from June through 
October, while the West supplies al- 






Bob Taylor 
An irrigated field of lettuce in the West. 


ing 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University 


most all markets around the calendar. 
The tug-of-war between western ship- 
pers and eastern growers for the east- 
ern lettuce market during the summer 
is being won by the West; California 
and Arizona produced over 28 million 
pounds of lettuce in 1957, 83% of 
total U. S. production. By standard- 
izing their product and providing it in 
steady volume, eastern growers hope 
to stabilize their position. 

For lettuce to find a warm recep- 

(Continued on page 16) 
















By F. M. ISENBERG 


v.Y. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, 





HE lettuce handling and market- 

ing situation in New York is ina 
state of change. Let’s take a look at 
what New York state growers and 
their competition are doing. 

Prior to 1956 practically all New 
York state lettuce was packed in the 
field in so-called “poultry crates’, a 
veneer container holding 24 average- 
sized heads. Practically all these crates 
were used many times. 

With these crates there could be no 
identification or brand name, unless 
it was some previous shipper’s label. 
Such a package, even with icing, had 
a limited shipping distance. In times 
of good harvests local markets were 
often glutted and the growers received 
poor prices. There was no use made 
of grade standards and no inspection 
other than the buvers’. 

The chief competition of New 
York and northeastern lettuce grow- 
ers is the Salinas-Watsonville district 
in California. In 1956 this area had 
a total yield of 23,486,720 carton 
equivalents on 67,584 acres, worth 
well over $50 million. Over 10 million 
cartons of lettuce were harvested dur- 
ing July, August and September, 
when New York growers also were 
cutting, and much of this California 
lettuce found its way into north- 
eastern markets. 

All California lettuce was _ pack- 
aged in new fibreboard cartons, had 
been subjected to fairly rigid inspec- 
tion, and sold by brand name and 
reputation. For these reasons, Cali- 
fornia lettuce easily held 80% of the 
market, even at the peak of the New 
York harvesting season. It was into 
such a market in such a season that 
New York growers first tried the 
fibreboard carton and vacuum cooling. 

A small portable cooler powered by 
a diesel enzine and equipped with an 
ice-operated condenser had been de- 
veloped for the eastern-growing areas 
with their short seasons. Arrange- 
ments were made by several lettuce 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Portable vacuum 
cooler, used in 
Oswego County, 
New York, holds a 
loaded trailer. 
Vacuum is pro- 
duced by steam 
jets. Photo cour- 
tesy Osweco Vac- 
uum Cooling Co. 


Se 


revolution in Handlin 


Eastern LETTUCE 


Competition of vacuum-packed lettuce from the West is spurring 
Eastern growers to improve quality and uniformity of their pack 
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Fibreboard carton 
con be used only 
where vacuum 
cooler is located 
nearby. Fibre- 
board, a good in- 
sulator, holds in 
heat before coo!- 
ing, keeps out 
heat after vacuum 
cooling. 
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— Fans 
Harvesting lettuce in Salinas Valley grower- 
shipper operation. A grower-shipper usually 
farms from 1000 to 3000 or more acres of land. 


Salinas Valley—the Nation’s 





By ARTHUR GREATHEAD 
Farm Advisor, Salinas, Calif. 
HE Salinas Valley grower pro- 


duces many varieties of vegetables 
but the one for which he has ‘become 
famous is that most common of all 
salad ingredients, head lettuce. Every 
year over 60,000 acres produce 
enough lettuce to fill over 35,000 rail- 
road cars. 

There is not a time during the year 
when lettuce cannot be found in some 
stage of development in the valley 
Planting starts about November 15 
and continues at a rather steady pace 
until the first of August. The first 
harvest takes place in early April. 
Harvesting continues throughout the 
valley until well into November. 

A favorable combination of climate, 
soil, and water is the principal reason 
the Salinas Valley is so suitable for 
lettuce growing. A mild coastal cli- 
mate is perhaps the most important 
single element. Cool sea breezes keep 
the summer temperature down and 
the winter temperatures up. Without 
this the best soils and water in the 
world could not grow good lettuce. 

The Great Lakes is the most com- 
monly grown variety, with several 
strains developed by competing seed 
companies being very popular. 
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ingdom 


Over 60,000 acres, generously fertilized and irrigated, 
produce enough lettuce to fill 35,000 railroad cars annually 


Lettuce growing and shipping are 
subject to the whims and fancies of 
a highly fluctuating market. There are 
times when the price is high and there 
are times when the price received is 
hardly enough to cover packing 
charges, much less return anything 
for actual growing costs. The quality 
of the product remains the same, but 
it is the old story of price dependent 
upon supply and ‘demand. 

Through hard experience most 
growers have learned to divide their 
acreage into a number of blocks and 
to plant these blocks so that they 
have lettuce ready for harvesting 
most of the year. In this way they 
hope to get an average price for their 
product that will allow them to come 
out on the black side of the financial 
column at the end of the year. 

There are, in general, two types of 
people growing lettuce in the valley. 
One is the individual farmer who has 
made a contract with a shipper to 
grow lettuce. For the farmer’s part 
in the deal, he receives a per acre 
guarantee of usually from $125.00 to 
$175.00. This amount is guaranteed 
regardless of whether or not there is 
a head of lettuce sold from the field. 

For his part in the deal the shipper 
agrees to pack, ship, and sell the let- 
tuce. Since both the grower and the 


shipper are sharing the risk, they split 
any money left after the lettuce is 
sold and all the previously mentioned 
expenses are subtracted. This min- 
imizes the grower’s possible returns 
but also assures him that at least his 
cash outlay will not be lost. 

A second type of operation is the 
one in which a large company grows, 
packs, and ships their own produce. 
Such a company is referred to as a 
“grower-shipper.”” The grower-ship- 
per usually farms any where from 
1000 to 3000 or more acres of land. 

Specialization and precision are the 
keynotes to success in growing let- 
tuce. For example, every field of let- 
tuce in the Salinas Valley is planted 
on 40-inch beds using two rows to the 
bed. This means that equipment is 
designed to fit into any field in the 
valley. Since harvesting, fertilizing, 
and spray and dust equipment move 
from field to field, this constant row 
spacing is essential. 

Fertilizers, sprays, dusts, and fumi- 
gants are almost all applied by com- 
mercial operators. Only an occasional 
grower bothers to have his own equip- 
ment. The sale of any agricultural 
chemical (fertilizer or spray) is most 
often on an “applied” basis. 

Commercial spray and dust oper- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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@ New Jersey Potatoes to Carry State Seal of Quality New York State Council of Churches has \Vhere label 
m a chaplain at King Ferry as well as a group -s have fou 

® California Tomato Acreage Up, Production Probably Down of young church-minded people to help with : mans tin 

child care, recreation, education, and re- cae 

"State Seal’ for Potatoes keting of members’ products in a profitable —- a ithe ee 7 mee | 
NEW JERSEY—The marketing and pro- and efficient manner. , for the pickers and 20 cents per bushel for See ; 
motional program of White Potato Indus- About a third (4000 acres) of the state's the labor contractor. Difficulty in obtaining 
try Council is featuring the State Depart- — acreage : — —_ co-OP, migrant workers in recent years has been 
which is comprised of some 150 growers _,,°: ee : ec: re 

who also ain 2000 acres of oan corn a = the rapid growth of industry estimated th 

and 500 acres of peas. Last year the sales a lection can 

represented 450,000 bushels of beans, plus as much as 

FILM INSTRUCTION FOR LETTUCE WORKERS sweet corn. The group has assets of over insect contr 


Ce ene ——_ we sy $250,000; working capital is being built by MECHANICAL PICKERS FOR BEAN HARVEST crop from 
Salinas, Calif., for instructing field laborers, holding out a small percentage of returns About two-thirds of New York state's bean acre. spraying 1s | 
most of whom ore tesioas Bottensts, te the to growers. ¢ — Pa a by = I year. 

+ method t : (a ae ee - isholm-Ryder mpany, . an 
tho Gus Geen been “aalbouaie elieaies ‘ona ‘ King Ferry is claimed to be the largest nounced that 113 of its mechanical bean pickers VGAA SI! 
have resulted in far more expert work, reports single migrant camp in the country. The will be in operation in the state; 71 machines or 


the Holme & Seifert staff. picking force, mostly southern Negroes, were used last year. is the rallyin 
early in the season was between 700 and Vegetable Gr 
900 and is expected to rise to 1400. . ao hy 4 
The newer barracks have cement floors, . ° 
concrete block walls, and metal roofs. There Excellent Insect Control on. a 
are good facilities for washing, bathing, and FLORIDA—Reports of excellent insect Argentina, an 
cooking; state standards for sanitation and control with Diazinon (Geigy Agricultural then tone 
living conditions are met. Plans call for all Chemicals) have followed the setting of ers interested 


barracks to be of cement block by 1959. tolerances and approval of its use on several Pretzer, 1425 
cS SOON as po 
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ment of Agriculture’s “State Seal of 
Quality.” Potatoes marketed under the seal 
must be produced in the state, must be 
inspected by a federal-state shipping point 
inspector, and must meet the requirements 
of grade U. S. No. 1, size A, and be fairly 
well matured. 

Use of two State Seal bags has been 
authorized. One is a 10-pound consumer 
package; the other, a 50-pound bag, to be 
used for either retail or wholesale sales. 

At a recent meeting in Trenton, the \Vittmeyer, 
Cn eee Richard O. ne gee Me >» of sine: Waathond 
own, chairman for a one-year term; Ernes é sil atti 
F. Tark, Freehold, vice-chairman; and " : a Harvest ae 
Phillip Alampi, State Secretary of Agri- 


neal : , Ordinarily 
culture, secretary. and dry for 


more profits... explains W 
tively cool, 
summer fave 
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Tomato Acreage Up, Yield Down 


CALIFORNIA—The state’s tomato acre- when you plant 


age this year has been estimated at 135,000 
the best! 








CALENI 
MEETIN 


acres, compared with 128,000 for last year, 
reports California Tomato Growers Asso- 
ciation. A general glut on the market was 
avoided because of spring rains which de- 
layed crop maturity. Unless unusually good 
weather persists late into fall, many fields Tomato and Pepper growers across the nation find yields are State Univers 
will be picked only one or twice, bringing : ; . > operation witl 
about a per acre yield below last year’s. bigger, quality superior . . . when they plant seed from Clarence 


Association. 
Sale of canned tomato products has been Brown Co., foremost authority on these important crops. Sept. 8-9—1 
exceptionally good and canners_ report 





Sept. 3—Ve;: 


Association, 


stocks were 35% below last year’s on July 1. More than three decades of specialized experimentation in the ye 


From Kern County Potato Growers disease-free summer climate of San Juan Capistrano has produced this Washington 4 
ninteeail i a . foaneia BP : City 6, Mo. 
Association comes a report by Francis P. vigorous, clean, healthy seed, your surer start to greater profits. ee ities 
Pusateri, executive manager, that the wet Pleat the hest Cl. Deen (alin shent oe ‘elena 
season has resulted in lower yields. The an e best... arence Drown specialized strains, | pat: e 


market was depressed fr May 1 to J ae ae 
¢ > as > Sse Me > ° ° ‘rowers 

a a a a oe © sae Available through authorized urowers and 
15 because of larger carryover of old stocks 


oo 4 Houston. 
than anticipated in Idaho or Maine. A distributors and their dealers. Oct. 13-15- 
later-than-usual harvest season in Alabama 


annual meeti 
also weakened the market. The planted 


York, N. Y.- 

° 4 a . College Ave., 

acreage in Kern and Tulare counties, : Oct. 28-30 

Pusateri said, was 57,300 as compared with Antigo high : 

54,900 last vear.—Neale Leslie. Harold R. Si 

: tato Growers 

Nov. 5-6—-V 

Clarence Brown Co. pane tee 

Largest Migrant Camp aioe, Sec’s 
NEW YORK—Cayuga Producers Co- GENERAL OFFICES: MODESTO, CALIFORNIA = &. 


RESEARCH OFFICES: SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA co 


Nov. 17-19- 
Washington, | 


operative at King Ferry serves as a proto- 
type of a grower-owned and operated or- 
ganization which has undertaken the mar- 
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additional crops. Its first wide use was at 
the gigantic B & L Farms this past winter 
where more than 5,000 acres of tomatoes 
for the fresh market were sprayed with 
Diazinon to control leaf miners. Subse- 
quently, its use has expanded in all vege- 
table growing areas. 

The insecticide was developed to meet the 
needs of vegetable producers for a spray 
material that gives multiple insect control, 
can be applied close to harvest, and offers 
economy through low rates of application. 

It is available in wettable powder, emul- 
sion, and dust form. Because of its rela- 
tively low toxic action, Diazinon is particu- 
larly suited to modern air-blast spraying. 
\Vhere label directions are followed, grow- 
ers have found that it minimizes spray mist 
hazards, in addition to giving high insect 
control. 

Helmut K. Dressler, horticulturist at 
Pr & L Farms, attributed the exceptional 
tomato leaf miner control he obtained with 
[iazinon to its distribution and leaf cover- 
age characteristics. At the same time he 
estimated that insect-transmitted virus in- 
fection can reduce tomato production by 
as much as 25 to 30%. In carrying out his 
insect control program he sprays a tomato 
crop from 18 to 22 times. Generally, the 
spraying is done at five-day intervals. 


VGAA SETS SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 


**Spend a month of sun-days in South America,"' 
is the rallying cry for the next official tour of 
Vegetable Growers Association of America. The 
croup, which will be led by Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FPretzer, prominent Cleveland greenhouse vege- 
table growers, will visit the up-and-coming vege- 
table, fruit, cattle, and coffee areas in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. Leaving New York on 
the New Argentina on February 20, the tour will 
orrive back in New York on March 24. All grow- 
ers interested in the trip should contact Walter 
Pretzer, 1425 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, 
es soon as possible for further details and costs. 


Potato Seed Balls 

OHIO—Small, tomato-like fruits growing 
on potato plants are potato seed balls, or 
the true fruit of the potato, says E. C. 
Wittmeyer, Ohio State University exten- 
sion horticulturist, Columbus. These fruits 


usually range in size from 3% to 1% inches 


i diameter or larger. 

Ordinarily, Ohio summers are too warm 
and dry for the development of these fruits, 
explains Wittmeyer. However, the rela- 
tively cool, humid weather earlier this 
summer favored their development. 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Sept. 3—Vegetable Field Day, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa., in co- 
operation with Pennsylvania Vegetable Growers 
Association. 


Sept. 8-9—United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, 10th annual merchandising and 
management conference, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Association offices: 777 14th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C.; 903 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Sept. 8-9—Cornell Vegetable Variety 
Days: Ithaca, N. Y. (8th); Geneva (9th). 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, 
Houston. 

Oct. 13-15—Produce Packaging Association 
annual meeting, Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, N. Y.—R. L. Carey, Exec.-Sec’y, South 
College Ave., R. D. 2, Newark, Del. 

Oct. 28-30—Wisconsin State Potato show, 
Antigo high school and civic center, Antigo.— 
Harold R. Simons, Exec.-Sec’y, Wisconsin Po- 
tato Growers Association, Box 22, Antigo. 

Nov. 5-6—-Western Growers Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.—Frank W. Cas- 
tiglione, Sec’y, 3091 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles 5. 

_ Nov. 12—Washington State Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle. 

Nov. 17-19—National Potato Council, Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C 
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Field 


MARION MARKET—74 days. 5 Ibs. Selection 
from Copenhagen but is somewhat later in 
maturing. Plants larger and more vigorous 
than regular Copenhagen types. For market 
and early kraut. Splendid cabbage from seed 
developed by Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. 


Richer Harvests 


The finest in yellows resistant 
Cabbage Seed has been 
painstakingly produced through 
specialized research of the 
Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. 
Nearly half-a-century of 

careful selection and breeding 
has made seed by this firm 
outstanding for production of 
richer, more profitable harvests. 
Unsurpassed because 

they are products of 


specialization. Gp 


WISCONSIN 


CABBAGE SEED CO. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Available only through authorized distributors and their dealers 


Me FE £9 FES 


2-Row Self-Propelled 


Potato 


eta 
Ford 6-cylinder 
industrial engine 

® Transmission drives 
tet 
at any selected speed 


This two-row self-propelled potato 
harvester has all the controls for good 
operation; counter balance spring on 
boom into truck so will raise easily; 
conveyors equipped with Lockwood 
rubber covered special low center 24” 
chain so potatoes will roll to center; 
hydraulic controls for steering, press 
wheels, each blade and boom into 
truck. Optional equipment may be 
added to fit your particular needs 
and conditions. 


FACTORY STOCKS AT: 


Gilcrest, Colo. Grand Forks, No. Dak. 
Quincy, Wash. Antigo, Wis. 

Tulelake, Calif. Six Lakes, Mich. 
Bakersfield, Calif. Presque Isle, Maine 
Rupert, Idaho Hastings, Florida 
Monte Vista, Colo. Bath, New York 
Hereford, Texas 


LOCKWOOD 
GRADER CORP. 


Gering, Nebraska 


tela Adil 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


call your nearest 
eld TT ee ee 


Please send information about [|] Lock- 
wood 2-row self-propelled harvester, 
[) Lockwood single-row mounted har- 
vester, (] Lockwood stubble mulcher, 
[_] Lockwood rock picker, () onion grading 
equipment, [) carrot packing equipment, 
[] potato harvesting equipment. AV-2 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY.. 
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Protect your crops against mites 
and aphids with amazing new Trithion® 


You can use Trithion on a whole range of valuable crops 
fruits . . . vegetables . . . ornamentals . . . cotton and many others. 
This remarkable new insecticide-miticide controls destructive aphids, 
mites and leafhoppers—104 common pests in all. Trithion even 
destroys mite eggs. And it costs you less, too—because it lasts 
much longer, needs fewer sprayings. For better crops . . . bigger 
profits . . . ask your dealer for Trithion today. 


i serves - Samer aie ee 


®Trithion is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal countries) 


Since 1885 
for O, O-diethyl S-p-chlorophenyl thiomethyl phosphorodithioate, an insecticide-miticide. 








LETTUCE IS KING 
(Continued from page 11) 


tion on the market it must be grown 
cool. High temperatures, even if only 
for brief spells, result in bitter flavors, 
early seedstalk formation, and tip- 
burn. Arizona and California, because 
they have climatic conditions to which 
lettuce is well suited, produce steady 
supplies of generally uniform quality. 
Eastern areas can produce lettuce of 
equal quality during most of the 
seasons but occasionally have oa 
supplies due to excessive tempera- 
tures. 


Production Areas 


The Salinas- Watsonville - Hollister 
area south of San Francisco is the 
world’s largest lettuce producing dis- 
trict; at least 50% of U. S. produe- 
tion originates from this coastal 
region. The Imperial Valley, although 
oldest of the major producing areas, 
now ships only about one-third as 
much as Salinas. Blythe, also in 
southern California, is increasing in 
importance. 

The principal lettuce producing 
areas in Arizona are the Salt River 
Valley and Yuma but new areas are 
opening rapidly. 

Within these western areas, shifts 
in shipping dates and volume pro- 
duced have been constant—a sort of 
jockeying for position on the market. 

In general, peak shipments are as 
follows: Salinas—May through No- 
vember ; Imperial Valley—December, 
January, and February; Salt River 
Valley—November, December, mid- 
February to mid-April; Yuma—De- 
cember through March. 

Changes in lettuce harvesting and 
packing have been revolutionary. 
More than 90% of the crop is field- 
packed in paperboard cartons and 
vacuum cooled. Elimination of high- 
priced packing shed labor, reduction 
in icing costs, and improved quality 
have more than offset the large inves'- 
ment required for vacuum-cooling 
equipment. The Union Ice C ompany, 
for instance, operates a cooler in S:- 
linas where a loaded freight car m: 
be rolled in and the 640 cartons cool 
to 33° F. in 20 minutes. 
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Vacuum Cooling 


How does vacuum cooling worl ? 
Evaporation of water is a coolit 
process. Fanning your sweated bri 
offers proof of this—the evaporatic 
of perspiration lowers the temper 
ture and makes you feel cooler. Fa:- 
ning a head of lettuce would also cc )l 
it; but hastening evaporation in this 
manner would not be rapid nor ec.- 
nomical. Lowering the atmospheric 
pressure of water does it quicker. 
Commercial vacuum coolers make use 
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of strong airtight chambers from 
which the air is pumped and a strong 
vacuum created. Inside, a_ small 
amount of water boils off (evapo- 
rates) until the temperature drops to 
the desired 33°. 

Eastern growers have found buy- 
ers increasingly reluctant to accept 
anything but “the dry-pack. Prodded 
by Harold Gatzke, of Berlin, Wis., 
who pioneered lettuce vacuum cooling 
in the East, they have brought in mo- 
bile units and recaptured a share of 
their lost market. 


Lettuce Breeding 


While harvesting and cooling de- 
velopments have made their spectacu- 
lar contribution to the dynamic lettuce 
industry, important advances in let- 
tuce breeding must be recognized. 
Great Lakes, released co-operatively 
by the USDA and Michigan State 
University, is now the leading va- 
riety. Many strains have been de- 
veloped over the past 16 years for 
specific soil and climatic conditions. 
Commercial seed firms have been 
particularly productive in their breed- 
ing research. Recently, mosaic-free 
seed has been offered to growers in 
an effort to minimize losses from 
common lettuce mosaic. 

Lettuce to the average person 
means crisphead or “iceberg’’, since 
this type accounts for at least 95% 
of total production. Yet we cannot 
overlook the butterhead, cos, and leaf 
varieties that continue to appear on 
eastern and midwestern markets in 
early spring. Bibb, for example, is 
staging a comeback in popularity. 

Common mosaic and internal brown 
spotting are serious lettuce problems 
in the West. Aster yellows, and tip- 
burn are of chief concern in the East. 
Painstaking research by a number 
of scientists has served the industry 
well, but the task is never ending. 
Ross Thompson, James Knott, George 
Raleigh, and Oscar Lorenze represent 
only a minority of the research work- 
ers who have contributed through 
their work to the health of our na- 
tion. THE Enp. 


LETTUCE CONTAINERS 


gee bruising occurs when lettuce 
packed in fiberboard shipping 
containers is limited to 1% pounds 
per 100 cubic inches of space. 

That’s what USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service researchers dis- 
covered after inspection of the ar- 
rival condition of lettuce in experi- 
mental rail shipments from the West 
Coast to New York City. 

Marketing Research Report No. 
248, Evaluation of Shipping Con- 
tainers for Western Lettuce, is avail- 
able from Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“| saved weeding... grew my best crops 
in soil treated with Vapam ”’ 


—Perry Conklin, Aquebogue, N. Y. 


Vapam is such a good soil fumigant Perry Conklin plans to use it 
again next year in all of his cauliflower beds. He says: ‘‘Vapam 
just about got rid of all weeds in the areas we treated. This saved 
us time and money. Blackleg disease was a problem before, but 
not afterwards. Plants I grew in treated soil were well-rooted and 
vigorous.”” Mr. Conklin and his father, a 32-year veteran of farming, 
used no special equipment. They simply drenched the soil with 
Vapam. You, too, will find it easy and profitable to control weeds, 
nematodes, club root and other soil pests with Vapam. Ask your 
dealer when and how to apply it. 


Stauffer New York « San Francisco + Houston + Omaha + Los Angeles - Tampa 
¢ Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey «+ North Little Rock 
= North Portland y “= 
oar Fis ®VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trademark (registered in principal 
countries) for sodium methyl dithiocarbamate, a soil fumigant. 
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CAMPBELL'S 


GRO-GREEN 


+ « « with Foliage DIETENE 
. . . with Soil DIETENE 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 


& Nitrogen Nutrient 
Concentrates 


Chelated Iron & Trace 
Elements 


Better Results, More Profit 
. with less work! 


30 and 55 
In all parts of the country, . sizes — also 
farmers, seedsmen, growers Crystal form, and 
and ranchmen are using }oyal', sizes for 
CAMPBELL’S GRO-GREEN , 
and getting immediate 
improvement in yield, quality 
and profit per acre. Less La 
bor Less Cost You apply 
GRO-GREEN easily, without 
waste, using regular sprayer 
w irrigation equipment Use 
with Planter attachments or 
broadcast Gives plants a 
balanced diet, has all neces 
sary growth elements, rapid 
penetration, quick results. 
One test—on your own fields, ee, a 
crops —will convince! A for cides. Saves tober, 
mula for every need! Saves Cost! 


Write for FREE SAMPLE! Test 
GRO-GREEN . . . Watch it work! 


H. D. CAMPBELL CO. 


Farm Products Div. 
Rochelle, Ill. 400 PH. Rochelle 460 
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he finest... 
VEGETABLE 
CULTIVATOR 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Ce-9) 


BETTER WORK_.. other tool can 


equal it, cultivator fits every tractor. Built 
to outlast the life of your tractor. Rough- 
est and toughest in the field—nothing to 
break. Speed up your tractor and do more 
acres per day. Does all your cultivating 
from beginning to end. Have a cleaner 
field—no weeds with a KIRBRO cultivator. 
Have top rate performances with the 
KIRBRO cultivator. 


KIRBRO CO. 


131 SCHLEY ST. aa 7 ae end 


Easy to use! May 


As It Looks Jo Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University 


OMATO growers are increasing- 

ly perplexed by a blotchy ripening 
disorder with a curious “hit and run” 
attack. Instead of ripening normally, 
affected fruits have blotchy areas 
that remain grayish-green after the 
rest of the tomato turns red. Be- 
neath the skin the fruit wall often is 
brown and the whole area is hard. 
The trouble can strike anytime dur- 
ing the season, without foliage symp- 
toms, and be fol- 
lowed by normal 
fruit ripening until 
the end of the har- 
vest period. Fresh- 
market and process- 
ing crop growers 
have both suffered 
serious losses. 

The problem is 
as confusing as the 
names given it. 
“Gray-wall” and “internal browning”’ 
are most common. Other terms are: 
vascular browning, internal break- 
down, blotchy ripening, and cloud. 
Gray-wall and internal browning are 
described as two different disorders 
by some scientists and considered 
synonymous by others. California 
workers (Lorenz and Knott) used the 
term gray wall in 1942 to describe a 
thin-walled condition in tomatoes, 
similar to sun-scald, brought on by 
high light intensity. This is definitely 
not the same disorder referred to as 
gray-wall by most eastern and mid- 
western growers. 


Possible Causes 


Explanations of the disorder or 
disorders fall into three general class- 
es relating it to: a) environment— 
sunshine, moisture, and nutrition; b) 
a virus disease; and c) a combination 
of environment and disease. 

English workers have put the blame 
on low potassium and nitrogen. Al- 
though adding these fertilizer ele- 
ments may help under greenhouse 
conditions in England, the situation 
apparently is different in the U. S. 
Our gray-wall or internal browning 
has occurred on soils testing very high 
in these nutrients. 

Furthermore, Dr. Fred Teubner 
and I have just made the first picking 
on an elaborate field experiment near 
Detroit, Mich., designed to see what 
very high applications of fertilizer 
will do. Early examination of the 
data indicates that sidedressing heav- 
ily fertilized plants with up to 240 
pounds of nitrogen and 1000 pounds 
of potassium, one and two months aft- 


er planting, did not reduce the 
amount of gray-wall. Approximately 
50% of the fruits in the entire field 
at the first picking had the disorder. 

Michigan workers (Seaton and 
Gray) claimed blotchy ripening oc- 
curs when there is a withdrawal of 
water from the fruits during periods 
of excessive water loss from the folli- 
age. This theory has been supported 
by a number of other workers. 

Shade, mist, cool night tempera- 
tures and soil compaction increased 
vascular browning in the experimerits 
of Hall and Dennison in Florida. 

On the other hand, Dr. Holmes of 
the Rockefeller Foundation attrib- 
utes internal browning to strains of 
the tobacco mosaic virus. He believes 
the weed plantain acts as a source of 
infection. 

Pennsylvania research, by Boyle 
and Taylor, supports the theory tliat 
a virus is involved but the severity of 
the internal browning is influenced by 
environment. They found that high 
soil moisture in combination with 
artificial mist greatly increased the 
disorder. 

Dr. L. J. Alexander, in Ohio, work- 
ing mostly with greenhouse tomatoes, 
is of the opinion that a virus infection 
may increase internal browning but 
is not essential. He reports a close 
correlation between the disease and 
cloudy wet weather followed by high 
temperatures. 


Confusing Picture 


Add these and the results of other 
workers together with observations by 
growers and you have a fairly confus- 
ing picture. No one has been able to 
offer a satisfactory recommendation 
for the prevention or control of gray- 
wall; however these points standout: 

1) There is a marked difference in 
susceptibility between varieties. 

2) Gray-wall is more severe in 
fields with a high soil moisture. 

3) Cool, rainy seasons favor tlie 
disorder. 

4) Gray-wall is more prevalent on 
plants with succulent foliage. 

5) Many severe cases have been 
associated with infected plantain 
around seedbeds or fields. 

6) Heavy applications of potash 
and nitrogen have no influence unless 
plants are markedly deficient in these 
nutrients. 

Until a clearcut answer is devel- 
oped, about all a tomato grower can 
do is a) destroy all broadleaf weeds, 
especially plantain, from around his 
plant-growing structures and field 
borders; b) avoid planting in poorly 
drained or wet soils; and c) hope he 
does not get the trouble. THE ENp. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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EASTERN LETTUCE 
(Continued from page 12) 


buyers and Oswego Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association to bring this cooler to 
Oswego County, New York. 

lor the first time in Oswego Coun- 
ty fibreboard cartons with brand 
names were used for field packing of 
lettuce. The cooler was capable of 
cooling only 250 boxes at a time, but 
over the season of about two months, 
98.000 boxes passed through it. Later 
in the season another portable cooler 
was brought into the county. This 
cooler had a double tube holding ap- 
proximately 250 cartons each. This 
cooler was operated by steam, and be- 
cause of the two tubes, capable of a 
much greater output. 

In 1957 California producers had 
trouble with hot weather as well as 
persistent disease and insect problems. 
These conditions favored an early 
harvest so that later supplies were 
short. 

\t the same time New York grow- 
ers had many fields of excellent let- 
tuce. The New York growers also 
had made arrangements to have two 
portable coolers operating in Oswego 
County and one in Steuben County on 
the Prattsburg muck. A large tube 
capable of cooling a loaded trailer was 
in construction in the Oswego district. 


Al 
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VACUUM-PACKED AND NEW JERSEY NON-VACUUM-COOLED LETTUCE—1957 
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This tube started operating late in the 
season, but quickly ran up a total of 
60,000 cartons. Altogether, it was esti- 
mated that over 300,000 units were 
cooled and shipped. 

In the beginning the growers and 
shippers had arranged for grades and 
inspectors. 

In 1957 Oswego vacuum-packed 
lettuce was first quoted on the Wash- 
ington Street market on July 3 at 
$4.50 to $5.00 for 24’s. At the same 
time Orange County lettuce of excel- 
lent quality on the same market, but 
shipped under the old conditions, was 
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being quoted at $2.25 to $2.75. As 
the season progressed, New York 
vacuum-packed lettuce found its way 
into markets which had never used 
New York lettuce at any previous 
time. Some was shipped as far as St. 
Louis and other midwestern cities, 
and quite a few loads went to south- 
ern markets. 

In August a peak of $6.00 was 
quoted for New York lettuce on the 
Washington Street market. Under 
the price and demand conditions exist- 
ing at the time, it was not possible to 

(Continued on page 22) 


BURPEE 
Hybrid Cucumber (F 1) 


Unmatched for size, shape and quality. 
Vines produce early and heavily over 
long season and fruits are 
with crisp flesh. Highly resistant to 


large 


mosaic and downy mildew. 


GET BIGGER YIELDS, TOP MARKET PRICES 
WITH OTHER BURPEE F; HYBRIDS, TOO 


Cantaloupe, Eggplant, Onion, 
Tomatoes, Watermelon, 
Zucchini 


Write today to reserve your FREE 
copy of Burpee’s 1959 Catalog of 
special Wholesale Prices for Com- 
mercial Growers—to be sent to you 
immediately upon publication. 


W. Atcee Burpee 


Wholesale Seed Growers 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
CLINTON, IOWA 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Early °* Highly productive 
New, outstanding F, (first genera- 
tion) hybrid, the Burpeeana Hybrid 
Cucumber is vigorous, early (58 
days), and highly productive over a 
long period. Fruits are very dark 
green, straight, cylindrically shaped 
with rounded ends, 8 to 9 inches long 
and 2% inches wide, without the 
speckling found in other hybrids. The 
fruits are extremely uniform. Sure to 
gain popularity among growers all 
over the country. 
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Lettuce being removed from vacuum cooler in California plant. Lettuce was dry-packed in field. 


LETTUCE KINGDOM 
(Continued from page 13) 
ators in particular have added many 
of their own improvements to com- 
mercially available machinery, and 
many have designed their own equip- 
ment from the ground up. Competi- 
tion among operators is keen, so the 
grower for the most part is getting 
better insect and disease control by 
hiring someone to do the job than if 

he did the job himself. 

Some growers place the entire re- 
sponsibility for insect and disease 
control in the hands of the commercial 
companies with the comment, “I want 
my lettuce clean at harvesttime. You 
take care of the work and send me 
the bill after the crop is in.” This 
practice is not altogether good if for 
no other reason than that it allows the 
grower to “farm from the pick-up” so 
that he rarely finds it necessary to 
“walk his fields”. 


Generous Fertilizer Program 
Fertilizers are used quite gener- 
ously in the Salinas Valley. Since let- 
tuce is grown on a wide variety of 
soil types, there is no standard fer- 
tilizing pattern. Many growers apply 
large quantities of steer and chicken 
manure once a year. This manure is 
generally hauled in, as livestock and 
poultry industries in the Salinas Val- 
ley could not begin to supply the de- 
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mand. In this instance, too, there are 
commercial operators who specialize 
in this one product alone. 

Everyone uses large amounts of 
nitrogen ; it is not uncommon to apply 
100 to 150 pounds of nitrogen on each 
crop. Both nitrate and ammoniacal 
sources, liquid and dry, are used. 
Phosphate and potassium are used in 
fairly heavy quantities, although some 
of our soils are naturally well sup- 
plied with these materials. 

Here, as almost everywhere else in 
California, a summertime desert 
would exist were it not for irrigation 
water, supplied entirely from deep 
underground wells. Little or no rain 
falls from May to October, and even 
in winter prolonged droughts may 
require the use of irrigation water. 

In the summer three to five irriga- 
tions are used to produce a lettuce 
crop, a total of 15 to 30 acre inches 
of water being applied per acre. The 
use of sprinklers would cut water 
usage down considerably, and a num- 
ber of growers are using them to 
carry the crop up to the thinning 
stage. Because of mud splashing into 
the heads and the possibility of slime 
at harvest time, sprinklers are not 
used after thinning. 


Several Cash Crops 

Few growers, if any, in the valley 
are strictly lettuce growers. Broccoli, 
celery, carrots, potatoes, dry beans, 
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The scraper plane has been one of the most important pieces of machinery contributing to high 
production in Salinas Valley by providing for more uniform water distribution. Photo shows Marvin 
Jr. Landplane. 
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tomatoes, sugar beets, and other veve- 
tables are grown in rotation with let- 
tuce. There is no standard pattern of 
rotation; much depends on the im- 
mediate outlook for the various crops 
and whether the grower can get a con- 
tract or a “deal” with a shipper or 
processor. 

Cover crops are used sparingly, 
barley and vetch being the most com- 
mon. This is due to the high rental 
rate for the land (from $70.00 to 
$125.00 per acre per year) which re- 
quires the grower to have a cash crop 
in the ground as much of the time 
as possible. Double and even triple 
cropping is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The lettuce industry in the na- 
tion’s lettuce kingdom is a_highiy 
specialized and fast moving industry 
requiring skill, patience, money, and 
real gambling spirit. The stakes are 
high, the odds fair to good, but if the 
grower isn’t willing to take a chance 
he doesn’t belong in the “lettuce 
game’. THE Enp. 


THREE NEW LETTUCE 
VARIETIES RELEASED 
C' YMMERCIAL release of three 


new improved lettuce varieties 
has been announced jointly by 
USDA and California and Wiscon- 
sin agricultural experiment stations. 

The varieties —Golden State A 
and Golden State B for California, 
and Lakeland for Wisconsin—have 
undergone extensive tests in sections 
where they have proved to be espe- 
cially adapted. 

30th of the former varieties are 
very large, dark green, crisp head 
lettuces that are slow bolting and 
tipburn resistant. They mature at 
the same time as popular strains of 
Great Lakes lettuce. Golden State 3 
is a little larger and one or two davs 
later than Golden A. Both hold well 
at maturity and are of fine eating 
quality, being considered superior to 
Great Lakes in this respect. They 
are black seeded. 

Lakeland is a medium sized, me- 
dium green crisp head lettuce that 
very slow bolting. It is resistant 1 
tipburn and rib discoloration. Th 
black-seeded variety has excelle: 
eating quality and is a summer le 
tuce for northern or other distric' 
where summers are mild. 

The three varieties were develop: 
by Dr. Ross C. Thompson, formcr 
head of the USDA—Grower-Shij - 
per Lettuce Seed Breeding Expet 
ment Station at Salinas, Calif., who 
retired recently. 


Working drawings for an attractive, easy-t>- 
build roadside stand are available for $2.00 
from AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Wi'!- 
loughby, Ohio. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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Over 10,000 of our readers during 
the past year and a half have written 
to us asking for the latest on plastic 
for greenhouse construction. Today a 
new film is available which makes 
plastic greenhouses practical and 
lasting. The new film will stand tem- 
peratures from 60° F. below zero to 
200° F. above. On vertical surfaces, 
the film has lasted five years under the 
most trying conditions and at least 


three winters and two summers on 
horizontal surfaces. Light transmis- 
sion characteristics are substantially 
the same as glass, and Dr. E. M. Em- 
mert, University of Kentucky, who 
pioneered in the use of plastic for 
greenhouses, reports the new film is 
one of the best available. The film 
is made by E. I. du Pont and is sold 
only through George J. Ball, Inc., 
West Chicago, Ill.; Lord and Burn- 
ham Division of Burnham Corp., 
Irvington, N. Y.; and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. If you will write Stan 
Blish, Film Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, 
Del., you will be sent quickly all of 
the facts on the new wonder film. 


Be Smart 


Recently I watched a big vege- 
table grower use a hand lift truck, 
and the idea occurred to me that 
every grower should have one of 
these easily-handled, inexpensive 
trucks. I was told the trucks are 
available in four different sizes and 
all models are equipped with 6-inch 
diameter wheels. These hand trucks 
are easy to use and you'll find they 
speed loading and cut costs in a 
thousand ways. If you will write the 
American Pulley Co., 4200 Wis- 
sahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa., 
the company will send you a detailed 
free folder. 
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10 FT. EXTENSION = 


This versatile new land leveling tool from Marvin can be increased 
from 40 to 50 ft., with the installation of a 10 ft. extension unit to the 


center section. Easy to add to any 40 ft. Marvin Junior LANDPLANE 


Increases leveling efficiency from 25 to 50%! Available in 8’, 9’, 10’ and 


12’ bucket widths. 


Only LANDPLANE has 4-point suspension. Its rugged, rigid 
frame construction and maximum stability gives it unequalled level- 


ing accuracy! Its curved bucket, with exclusive soil pulverizing action, 


gives that distinctive, super-smooth LANDPLANED finish! 


Write today 
for FREE lit- 
erature and 
name of your 
dealer. 


NOW READY 


FOR VEGETABLE 
GROWERS 


1958 Spray Compatibility 
Chart and the Companion 
Spray Safety Chart! 


WHAT WILL IT MIX WITH? 


Larger and completely revised for 1958. For eco- 
nomical and safe spraying, the compatibility of the 
various organic insecticides and fungicides is a 
must. AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER has again 
produced an ingenious spray compatibility chart 
which tells the grower at a glance just what 
chemicals will mix safely. Printed in 3 colors and 
mounted on Bristol board, it will guide you through 
the spraying season ahead. Also the important com- 
panion Spray Safety Chart which has been developed 
to help you in the safe, sure way to use these spray 
materials. 


Order both charts 


a 50¢ value—for only 40¢. 
This offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 
Quantity prices on request 
Coin or your check must accompany 
each order. 


American Vegetable Grower 
Willoughby, Ohio 


TUCKCROSS HYBRIDS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Leaf Mold (Mildew), and Wilt 
Resistant strains for your 

greenhouse planting program! 
Missouri's leading tomato breeders, after years 
of research and field-testing, have developed 
these hybrids which give high yields of top-qual- 
ity, large red fruit. 
Tuckcross V, O, or M, a strain ideal for your 
region and demands high prices at the market. 
Adapted to glass and plastic. 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


Dept. MO, 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


SOIL REMOVED 
Qe eo 


MARVIN LANDPLANE 
PL) ae 


SOIL DEPOSITED HERE 
Oy an TI SEL 
COMPANY 
OTOL Mee C0 ee 


Are You a 
Seed Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling 
American Vegetable Grower. 
Write today for our liberal, 
nursery agents’ plan. Address: 


EDWARD MEISTER, Circulation Manager 


AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


—, 
@ Open _King 
RUBBER i 
BANDS 


for your fresh 
VEGETABLES 


Over 300 Varieties 
Sizes & Colors 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 


| ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. AVG-9 | 
| Alliance, Ohio 


— eS  — — — _ _ _I 


ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 


PN itt Franklin Hot Springs 
Ohio Lee Ark. 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 


“THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
strawberries. 84 pages, 


TURNER, 1525 S. 


BERRY BOOK: 
ries.” Raspberries and 
price $1.00 P’paid. ROY 
Livingston St., Peoria, Ill. 


THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAWBERRIES. 
The layman’s primer, the professional’s reference 
and everyone’s factual guide to more and better 
strawberries. $1.50. AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER, Box 107, Willoughby, Ohio. 


TOMATO GROWERS—JUST PUBL ISHED 
1958 American Tomato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts. Send $2.00. Complete volume 
1951-1958. $10.00. AMERICAN TOMATO 
Y EARBOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GUARANTEED EARN 














MARKET! READY 
cash raising fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, 
basement! We buy your crop! Exciting details 
free! OAKHAVEN 25, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


800 ACRES FINEST GARDENING LAND 
south Georgia. Two crops yearly, all vegetables. 
Ten large ponds for irrigation. New large pack- 
ing shed, almost new 3-bedroom large brick 
house. Heated plant beds, other new buildings and 
features too numerous to mention. Terrific net 
profits, sacrifice due to health. Phone JOE LUTZ, 


7513, Pelham, Georgia. 
FOR SALE: MODERN BASKET FAC TORY. 


Have been in business for 56 years. 3 





Price $32,000. 
Owner retiring. Write ANDOVER BASKET 
MFG. CO., Andover, Ohio. 


100 ACRE PEACH ORCHARD IN 

of the East Texas marketing area. Seven vari- 
eties. Modern home, packing shed, orchard equip- 
ment. Selling on account of health. Very good 
buy and priced to sell. More information on 
request. BOX 864, Jacksonville, Texas. 

EARN CASH FROM STRAWBERRY SALES! 
Get our How-To Book on Strawherries that gives 
common sense treatment of the must and must-not 
in strawberry culture. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 
107, Willoug zhby, Ohio. 


___ ENLARGEMENTS 
TWO BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOR 8 x 10 EN: 


largements from any photo or negative (returned) 
$1.00. PORTRAITC O, A780, Sweetw ater, Texas. 


HEART 


_FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


SAVE up to 40% on—CHRYSLER INDU 1S- 
TRIAL-IRRIGATION UNITS. Our own special 
irrigation unit costs only $1695.00, and includes 
CHRYSLER'S big 354 cubic inch V8 engine plus 
all the accessories to make it run. 6 cylinder units 
as low as $1395.00. Write for information. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Midwest Parts Corporation, Box 
394, Gary, Indiana. 


SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. HOES 
between plants and rows, including strawherries. 
Eliminates hand hoeing. Nothing else like this. 
Patent 2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first 
few inquiries. AUTO HOE, DePere 8, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE: SEVERAL GOOD USED BLOW 
type Row ag Power Sprayers which have been 
taken in trade by our dealers on Myers new Row 
Crop Concentrate Sprayers. Your inquiries would 
be welcomed by WATER SUPPLIES INC., 
Ashland, Ohio. Phone 2-1565. 

New and remanufactured INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER ENGINES and POWER UNITS. 
Special spring clearance sale. Midwest Industrial 
Company, 835 No. Capitol, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


4 OR 7 GPM 


HELP WANTED 
A NATIONAL SEED COMPANY NEEDS 


exclusive sales representatives to cover various 
sales areas. All territories protected. An interest- 
ing and profitable job which can be handled in 
your spare time. Applicants must be respected in 
their community and an asset to our company. 
Please reply AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER, Box 112, Willoughby, Ohio. 





WANTED 


Sideline salesman now contacting Vege- 
table Growers, Nurseries, Florists, etc., 
to represent National Rubber Band 
Manufacturer, Attractive commission ar- 
rangement. Repeat business. Write Box 
110, American Vegetable Grower, giving 
territory covered, experience, etc. 


SIDELINE SALESMAN CONTACTING VEG- 
etable growers—green houses—nurseries for in- 
ternationally famous product used by world’s 
largest growers. High repeat -effective promotion 

attractive commission bona fide proposition. 
CLAIR W. STILLE, 137 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 27, Kentucky. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN OFFERS FROM 


reliable manufacturers for your invention? 
Patented, unpatented. HARVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. ‘8A, Cc ambridge, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOURMONE COMPOST ACTIVATOR TURNS 


garden wastes, manures, sawdust, etc., into com- 
post. Easy and safe to use. 3 oz. trial can $1.00 
(treats approximately 6 tons garden wastes) % 
Ib. $2.25, 1 Ib. $3.95 postpaid. Lower prices for 
quantities Free literature from FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS CORP., 21 Washington St., West 
Orange, N.J. 


GUMMED 
samples free. 
Huron, Mich. 2 

BANANA PLANT, GROWS 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. 


Ladylake, Fla. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


QUILTING? REMNANTS? SAMPLES. Three 
yards nylon $1.00. RAINBOW, Estill Springs, 
Tenn 

SEND DIME FOR CATALOG. Unusual gifts. 
MYCO, Dept. AVG, 


Runnemede, New Jersey. 
LEARN PROFESSIONAL CAKE DECORAT- 
ing. Details free. 


DECO-SECRETS, Venice 33, 
Calif. 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fourth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
trop 8, Louisiana. 

ANYONE CAN LEARN TO PAINT BEAUTI- 
ful pictures with my three simple lessons. One 
dollar. Or five dollars for oil-paint set and lessons. 
No numbers used. ART, 407 W. Main, Fredericks- 
burg, Texas. 


PLANTS & SEEDS 


NEW HYBRID DAYLILIES BLOOM 24-48 
hours. Seeds, 20 for $1.00. PHILIP O. BUCH, 
104 Rockaway Ave., Rockaway, New Jersey. 
WANTED—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

30 OR 35 GPM BEAN HI PRESSURE 
sprayer. 300 gallon steel tank and live reel. 
GROWSWELL NURSERY & LANDSCAPE 
CO., 1307 N. North Street, Peoria. Illinois. . 
USED BEAN SPRAYER. 50 
or 100 gallon tank in good condition. GROWS- 


WELL NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., 1307 
N. North Street, Peoria, Illinois 








LABELS—WHAT SORT? NICE 
FRED HOFFMAN, Rt. 7, Port 





ANYWHERE— 
P. SULEN, 








OPPORTUNITY ADS 


BUY, SELL AN 


advertising value at low 


Readers and business firms will get top 
cost from AMERICAN VEGETABLE 


GROWER “Opportunity Ads.” RATES—25c per word for one inser- 


tion; 20c per word per month for two insertions; 


15c per word per 


month for four insertions or more. Count each initial or whole number 


as one word. CASH WITH ORDER. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER reserves the right to reject 
or alter any copy which does not merit its standards. 


EASTERN LETTUCE 
(Continued from page 19) 


maintain a rigid voluntary inspection 
and quality if the pack became bad. 
The reaction was swift, and as soon 
as sufficient supplies became available 
from other areas, prices dropped 
down almost to the same level as non- 
vacuum-cooled lettuce from New 
Jersey. 

What must New York state grow- 
ers do to establish and maintain a 
reputation for good lettuce? First, 
they must improve the quality and 
uniformity of their pack. This is a 
matter of independent field inspection, 
since the labor available to New York 
growers is not as skilled as the Mexi- 
can nationals in California who may 
pack lettuce on a 12-month basis for 
as long as three years at a stretch. 

Second, they must establish brand 
names based on quality lettuce, packed 
in new paper, and vacuum cooled 
Our market research this past season 
shows that vacuum cooling and new 
paper alone, if all other conditions are 
equal, will bring an increase of 25% 
over the base price level. 

What advantages do 
state growers have? 

First is a high quality head of let- 
tuce if properly grown and protected 
from insect and disease damage. 
ond is a yield of 500 to 600 boxes to 
the acre on the average and on some 
good muck soils vields of 800 to 1000 
boxes are not unusual. The California 
average vield in 1956 was around 
400 cartons. Third is a cost of $1.15 
per carton for transportation and 
standard refrigeration to put a car of 
California lettuce on a Jersey City 
siding while New York growers are 
right on top of this market. Fourth, 
with inspection and vacuum cooling, 
is the ability to reach the largest mar- 
kets east of the Mississippi. 


New York 


Sec- 


The Glamor of Distance 

What are California’s advantages? 

First is an ability to ship over long 
periods and thus hold market con- 
tacts, even if during part of the ti 
some of these shipments are sold 
a loss. Second is a reputation for 1 
form quality, and for high quality 
some well-known brands. Third 
the glamor of distance. Our < 
market research this past season 
dicates that distance alone, if all ot 
factors are equal, is still worth a 2 
premium over the basic price. Fou 
is the opportunity to obtain and |! 
large labor pools, the members 
which become skilled in the lettuc 
harvesting operation. Fifth, and by 
no means least, are market agree- 
ments and compulsory inspection for 
grade maintenance. THE END. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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GROWER 


GREENHOUSE CROPS 


TUCKCROSS 
TOMATOES 


New hybrids score success 
in the forcing industry 


ne F, tomato hybrids of the 
Tucker’s Forcing variety are be- 
ing extensively grown in commercial 
greenhouses with good success, re- 
ports Dr. Victor N. Lambeth, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Developed at Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Columbia, 
in the spring of 1956, these hybrids, 
recently named Tuckcross, are red 
fruited and possess resistance to 
fusarium wilt (race 1) and Clado- 
sporium leaf mold (race 1). 


Tuckcross M (Tucker’s Forcing 
X Michigan State Forcing, F,) has 
medium to large fruit, averaging 
5 ounces, smooth with thick walls 
and firm flesh. Fruit separates read- 
ily from stem. This hybrid resem- 
bles Michigan State Forcing but 
produces fewer parthenocarpic 
(seedless, undeveloped) fruits. 


Highest Producer 


Tuckcross V (Tucker’s Forcing 
X Valiant, F,) has large, smooth 
fruit averaging slightly above 5 
ounces with a flattened globe similar 
to Valiant. It is consistently among 
the highest producers and one of 
the earliest in maturity. This hybrid 
sets fruit well under adverse con- 
ditions, few are parthenocarpic. 

Tuckcross O (Tucker’s Forcing 
X Ohio WR 3, F;) is a large, scarlet 
red tomato, meaty, with mild flavor. 
Losses from catfacing, roughness, 
cracking, and blotchy ripening are 
low for a large-fruited variety. Fruit 
does not separate readily from the 
stem. Yields are above 2 pounds per 
plant more than large-fruited stand- 
ard varieties. This hybrid sets fruit 
well under adverse conditions; ma- 
turity is early, comparable with 
Valiant. 

Tuckcross W (Tucker’s Forcing 
X Waltham Moldproof Forcing, F;) 
has smooth, medium fruit averaging 
4 ounces, slightly flattened, with 
three to five locules. Losses from 
catfacing, blotchy-ripening, and 
cracking are low; fruit separates 
readily from the stem. Tuckcross W 
sets well under adverse conditions 
and maturity is comparable with 
Valiant. 


"Commercial seed firms which will offer seed 
at the end of the current field tomato season in- 
clude Standard Seed Co., 921 W. 8th_ St., 
Kansas City 1, Mo.; George J. Ball, Inc., (Tuck- 
cross O and Tuckcross W only), W. Chicago, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


POLYETHYLENE 


Our Polyethylene film is .004 


mil. thick and this is medium 
5 } L A, weight, and cost considered, is 
the most satisfactory. 
3 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$6.00 a roll 
4 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$8.00 a roll 
6 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$12.00 a roll 
8 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$16.00 a roll 
1014 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$21.00 a roll 
20 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$40.00 a roll 


6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
Deduct 20% 


10 Rolls or More 
Deduct 25% 


Transparent 


BLACK MULCHING GRADE 
.0015” Mil. 3 ft. Wide by 500 ft. Long 
$12.00 a Roll 


6 to 9 Rolls Deduct 20% 
10 Rolis or More Deduct 25% 


YOHO & HOOKER 


BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LABELS fr crates 


Big Sample Bargain 


Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
cash, check or stamps for this 
big sample by mail, postpaid 


AHH 


BRANDAU CRAIG DICKERSON CO. 
304-306 TENTH AVE,SO. NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


23’ x 80’ — 1840 sq. ft. 
Only $644 


(Houses illustrated are 23’ x 176’ and 
were erected in 51 man hours each.) 


Prefabricated 
Greenhouse 


For flats, flowers 
and vegetables. 
Costs only 35¢ per square foot! 


At Minimum Cost 


The TROX HOUSE — revolutionary new polyethyl- 
ene plastic covered greenhouse, adds needed grow- 
ing area at less than one-fifth the cost of a conven- 
tional glass house. Provides growth conditions equal 
to, or better than glass, according to agricultural 
college research. 


about $45.00. Choice of 23’ and 30’ widths. 
Lengths from 80’ to 176’, in 16’ additions. 


Fully guaranteed. Mail coupon for compiete illus- 
trated literature. 


Mail Coupon for Literature 


| Trox Mfg. Co. 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 

| Please send literature fully describing 
| Trox plastic-covered greenhouses. 
' 

' 

' 

' 


Prefabricated of laminated wood rafters. 6” cedar 
posts, 5’4” on center, provide adequate foundation. 
Side roll-ups give ample ventilation. 23’ x 80’ size 
easily assembled in 20-25 man-hours. Translucent 
Polyethylene covering may be renewed yearly for 


TROX MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. V-1 


Name 
Street No........ 
City 


18 Angell St. Battle Creek, Mich. 





of course! 


There are handsome dividends 
to be earned in providing your 
own weather for crops and pas- 
ture...there’s no better way 
to do this than with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers. Get water where 
you want it, when you want it! 


Single installations have more 
than doubled—even tripled— 
yields and insured stability of 
crop income. See your dealer. 


Write for free information. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD SALES 
MTA a ih tee 


peat Mee Tal) 


UCLA Mig tte a ey le a 
609 West Lake Street, Peoria, Illinois 


CAW-CAW 


Firecracker 
FUSE ROPE 


Keeps crop-destroyers on 
the run. Low cost! Write 
for samples and details. 


EARLY SUNRISE 
SWEET CORN 


Extra early— 
good size ear— 
Fine Quality 


“Tops for Quality and Earliness” 
10 Ibs. $6.50 
25 Ibs. or more @ 58c per Ib. 
500 Ibs. or more @ 55c per Ib. 


Seed Company 


1017 Ninth St. $.W. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Could we send you our 1959 catalog in November? 


INTERNAL CORK... 
A Sweetpotato Menace 


Disease shows up after storage 
and reduces quality of the roots 


Sections of sweetpotato root showing symptoms of internal cork disease. 


OQ prevalent is internal cork in 

many sweetpotato-producing areas 
of the United States that it is not un- 
common to read that 50% or more of 
a given lot showed this virus disease 
after several months of storage. 

Internal cork damages the har- 
vested sweetpotato and does not seem 
to affect yields or external appearance 
of the crop. On slicing affected roots 
brown or black areas are found rang- 
ing in size from less than a quarter 
inch to an inch or more across. Such 
dark areas cause serious reduction in 
the marketability of sweets. The 
symptom has been found to increase 
during storage at temperatures above 
65° F., and larger roots are more 
frequently affected than are smaller 
ones. 

On older leaves of cork-infected 
plants, small chlorotic spots, or light 
green areas, may be found bordering 
the veins. After the arrival of cooler 
weather these chlorotic areas are fre- 


quently bordered by a purplish pig- 
mentation. 

Experiments have demonstrated 
that the disease may spread rapicly 
from plant to plant in the field. Ex- 
periments have also shown that trans- 
mission is accomplished through the 
feeding activities of one or more 
species of aphids (Mysus persicac). 

Good control of internal cork can- 
not at present be achieved. Since 
there is a considerable variation in 
symptom expression among existing 
varieties of sweets, a breeding pro- 
gram offers hope of producing ac- 
ceptable varieties that do not develop 
the internal cork areas in the roots. 

In the meantime, in areas like New 
Jersey where cork is absent from 
many fields, an effort should be made 
to use only disease-free bedding 
stock, since the virus passes from the 
bedded diseased root into the sprouts 
that it produces.—Robert H. Daincs, 
Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N.J. 


WHY | WILL ATTEND 
VGAA'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, DECEMBER 8-11 


By ROBERT H. MARTIN 
Vineland Station, Ontario, Canada 


T our farm we feel that, with few 
exceptions, the problems of the 
United States grower are similar to those 
of the Canadian grower. It is indeed a 
pleasure for us to attend the VGAA 
conventions to exchange opinions and 
ideas with our neighbor growers to the 
south. 

Our family has been represented at 
the annual convention over the past 20 
years, with only one or two exceptions, 
and for some five or six years we have 
subscribed to active membership. 

The golden anniversary meetings to be 
held in Cleveland mark an important 


milestone in the 

progress of vege- 

table growing in 

America. We will 

certainly be on 

hand to learn the 

latest in machinery 

and the newest in 

| chemicals for weed 

and pest control. 

Perhaps the 

greatest satisfaction that | derive from 

these meetings is to find how growers, 

who are competing among themselves 

for markets on both sides of our border, 

can meet together in such a congenial 

and Christian way to discuss their prob- 
lems for the betterment of all. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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STEP UP to New Farming Ease 


and Convenience with a 
New JOHN DEERE Tractor 


we in the trim, functional lines 
of these new John Deere Trac- 
tors is your tip-off to what awaits 
you the moment you step aboard 
. smooth riding comfort ... 
smooth shifting, driving, and opera- 
ting ease . . . smooth, quiet power 
. and smooth, accurate control 
of equipment in the roughest, tough- 
est of field conditions. 
And here again is typical JOHN 
DEERE POWER and ECONOMY 
the ability to handle more 
work at lower costs for fuel, serv- 


icing, and maintenance—and to do 
it, day after day, season after sea- 
son, year after year. 

Here, in this brand-new lineup is 
the tractor for you—packed with 
new features that not only promise 
new farming ease and convenience, 
but that make all those time-proved 
John Deere performance and econ- 
omy features more valuable than 
ever. Give your John Deere dealer 
a ring today and treat yourself to 
a new, exciting tractor experience. 


This complete, new John Deere 
line of tractors boasts 30 basic 
models and 6 power sizes, ranging 
from the 6-plow “830” Diesel to 
the 1-2-plow “330” Series, and in- 
cludes Standard and Row-Crop 
models, with a variety of engines 
to burn the fuel of your choice; 
Row-Crop models with a choice of 
interchangeable front ends. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
JOHN DEERE @ MOLINE, ILLINOIS @ DEPT. k98 


Please send information on the following: []] Row-Crop Tractors 


[1 Standard Tractors [] John Deere Credit Plan 


Name 
Rural Route 


Town 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE’S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


0) Student 





VIGORPAK PROCESSED for rapid, uniform germination, high seedling vigor. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


OAKLAND EL CENTRO PHOENIX SALINAS 
TEmplebar 6-1980 Elgin 2-1553 Alpine 8-0014 HArrison 4-4912 





